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YOUNG MEN LIKEWISE EXHORT TO BE SOBER-MINDED, 


e HERE is ſcarce any ſubject of exhortation fo 
T = neceſſary to youth, as that which is here 
I recommended by St. Paul. Alacrity, emu- 
lation, benevolence, frankneſs, generoſity, are 
almoſt the natural growth of that enchanting age. What 


it chiefly wants is ſomething to regulate and temper: theſe 


good qualities; and to do that is the province of ſobrr- 
 mindedneſs. Let not the young man be frighted with the 
ſolemnity of the name. It implies nothing unſuitable to 
his years, or inconſiſtent with his moſt valuable enjoyments. 
It tends to improve his chearfulneſs, though it may reſtrain 

his extravagances ; to give the warmth of his imagination 
and the vigour of his underſtanding a right direction; to 
ſingle out ſuch enterprizes for him as are worthy of his 
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natural vivacity and ardour; to prevent his talents and 
induſtry from becoming miſchievous, his pleaſures from 
proving ruinous, and to render his purfairs ſubſervient, 
not only to preſent delight, but to ſubſtantial and perma- 
nent happineſs. 


Ir is evident that there is both a moral and an intellectual 
ſobriety ; a modeſt reſerve, a rational guard upon ourſelves, 
not only in acting, but in thinking : and the original word 
rep, which we tranſlate, fo be ſober-minded, includes 
both theſe kinds of ſobriety. Its primary fignification is, 
to be wiſe, prudent, temperate ; and this prudence chiefly 


conſiſts, 


I. Iv che government of the paſſions, 
II. IN the government of the underſtanding. 


 FirsT then, we are commanded to teach young men 


the government of their paſſions. 


To flee youthful luſis *, is an apoſtolical admonition not 
very grateful perhaps to youthful ears; but ſo indiſpenſably 
requiſite both to temporal and eternal happineſs, that it 
muſt, at all events, and by every poſſible means, be incul- 
cated and enforced. It comprehends all thoſe irregular 


Ti. tle 22. Jef 
cures, 


[5] 
deſires, to the influence of which is owing much the greateſt 
part of the vice and miſery that deſolate mankind. From 
ꝛo hence com? wars and fightings among you ? Come they not 
bence, even of your luſis which war in your Members x. From 
whence (may we add) come frauds, © robberies; - murders, 
breaches of truſt, violations of the marriage bed, the ruin of 
unguarded and unſuſpecting innocence, the diſtreſs and diſ- 


grace of worthy families, the corruption and ſubverſion of 


whole kingdoms? Come they not all from one and the 
fame impure ſource, from the violence of headſtrong and 
unruly appetites, which, in purſuit of ſome unlawful ob- 
jet, burſt through all reſtraints of decency, juſtice, honour, 
humanity, gratitude; and throw down every barrier, 
however facred, that ſtands betwixt them and the attain- 
ment of their end ? 


Tur paſſions then naw be governed, or they will govern 
us; and, like all other ſlaves when in poſſeſſion of power, 
will become the molt ſavage and mercileſs of tyrants. But 
at what time ſhall we begin to govern them? The very 
moment, ſurely, that they begin to raiſe commotions in the 
ſoul : the moment we know, from conſcience, from reaſon, 
from revelation, that the gratifications they require ought 
not to be granted. This period may in ſome be earlier than 
in others; but it can ſcarce ever be later in any, than the 
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[6] 
uſual time of being tranſplanted to this place. Here then 
you ought at once to enter on the diſpoſition of your ſtudies 
and the regulation of your defires. There is no danger of 
your undertaking ſo arduous and neceffary a taſk too ſoon: 
If you hope to acquire any authority over your paſſions, you 
muſt inure them to early obedience, and bend them to the 
yoke whilſt they are yet pliant and flexible. It will, even 
then, indeed be a difficult taſk. But what is there worth 


having chat is to be obtained without difficulties ? T hey 
are inſeparable from a ſtate of probation, and youth is the 
proper time for ſubduing them. In other inſtances, the 


obſtructions you encounter ſerve only to inflame your ardour, 


and ſtimulate your induſtry; and why then not in this? Be 


the diſcouragements what they will, the conſequence is not 


that you ought to deſiſt from the attempt, but that you 
ought to begin the ſooner. For theſe obſtacles, inſtead of 
leflening, will grow upon your hands: every moment 
you delay, will but rivet your chains the faſter, and give 
habit time to ſtrengthen appetite. Beſides, you have here 


advantages and helps towards this great work, which no 
'other place, no other time, can afford. The retirement 
vou enjoy from the great world, and the admirable order 
here obſerved, were purpoſely meant to afliſt you in the 


ſcience of ſelf-government no leſs than in the acquiſition of 


learning. The excluſion of all the moſt dangerous allure- 


ments to vice, of thoſe amuſements which excite the ſofter 
5 paſſions, 
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_ paſſions, of thoſe cares and conteſts hich provoke the 


furious ones, the frequent and ſtated. returns of divine wor- 


ſhip, the exact diſtribution of time, the allotment of almoſt | 
every hour to its proper employment, the neceſſity of a 


modeſt and uniform apparel, of temperate and public 
meals, of repoſing at night under one common roof; all 
theſe things are moſt wiſely calculated to keep the attention 
fixed on innocent and uſeful objects, to curb the imagina- 
tion, to reſtrain - extravagant defires, to induce habits of 
modeſty, humility, temperance, frugality, obedience ; in 
one word, Sober-mindedneſs. It may. be thought, perhaps, 


that the regulation of dreſs, and diet, and amuſement, and 


fuch-like trifles, are below the notice of a great and learned 
body. But it is a miſtake to think ſo. Order and regu- 
larity in the minuteſt points, tend to introduce them, nay, 
are neceſſary to introduce them, in the greateſt ; accuſtom 
the mind to reſtraint, and. inſenſibly form it to the practice 
of vigilance and ſelf-denial. 


IT is, in ſhort, the excellent diſcipline eſtabliſhed in theſe 
ſocieties, which is their greateſt glory, and muſt be their 
firmeſt ſupport. It is what moſt eminently diſtinguiſhes 
the univerſities of Great Britain from all others in the world, 
and juſtly renders them the admiration of every one whom 
curioſity draws from other climes to viſit them. We can- 
not, therefore, without ſome hazard, give up the ſmalleſt 
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article of good government: but in thoſe points which relate 


immediately to morals, the leaſt relaxation muſt tend to 


fubvert our credit, and even endanger our exiſtence. In a 


place facred to virtue and religion, no ſpecies of vice, no 


kind of temptation to vice, can, for one moment, be tole- 
rated or connived at. We ſhall not be allowed to ſay in 


our defence, that we only keep pace with the manners of 
the age : this will be deemed our reproach rather than our 
excuſe. Witneſs the objections daily made to the growing 
charge of academical education ; when it ought at the ſame 
time to be conſidered, that the enormous price of all the 
neceſſaries of life muſt unavoidably affect us, as well as the 
reſt of the kingdom. And when to this we add, that they 
who come amongſt us, frequently bring along with them, 
both from their own families, and their ſchools, a habit of 


delicacy and expenſiveneſs, it will appear that our ſhare of 


the fault is not near ſo great, as ſome are willing to repre- 
ſent it. We ſee, however, and it imports us to obſerve, 
that the world expects from us an uncommon degree of 
watchfulneſs over our conduct. It expects that the cor- 
rection of national abuſes ſhould begin here. And the ex- 
pectation is not unreaſonable. Whence thould general 
reformation take its riſe, if ever it riſe at all, but from the 
two great ſources of Learning and Religion? We are as 


lights ſet on an eminence, ſhining at preſent, indeed, in 2 


dark place, in the midſt of luxury and profuſion, but able, 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, by degrees, to diſperſe che gloom of the ſurround: 


ing proſpect. By our example, we may check the exceſſes 
of the preſent age, and may eruſſi future ones in their birth, 

by infuſing into our youth thoſe leſſons and thoſe, habits of 
frugality, abſtinence, and ſober-mindedneſs, Which are 


ſſential to the W nn of the ne and of the 
Rte. 
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1. | * other great branch of Gbereaindedamd which 


we muſt recommend to young men, is the, government. of 


& Li 


the underſtanding... © 


il 


Tux Rx is a great variety of intellectual errors into which, 
without a proper conduct of the underſtanding, or, in other 
words, without a ſound and well-cultivated judgment, the 
young ſtudent will be extremely apt to fall. Of theſe I 
ſhall ſingle out only one, againſt which it ſeems at preſent 
more peculiarly neceſſary to caution him, and that is an 
inſatiable thirſt for novelty. The Athenians, we know, in 
the decline of their ſtate, ſpent their time in nothing elſe but 
either 1 tell or to hear ſome new thing * In this reſpect, 


whatever be the caſe in others, we fall very little ſhort of 


that elegant but corrupt people; and the greater part of 
thoſe who write for popular applauſe, are determined at any 
rate to gratify this extravagant paſſion. For this agel, 


* Acts xvii. 21, 
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they hold it neceſſary to depart as far as poſſible from the 
plain high road of nature, ſimplicity, and good ſenſe; 
which being unfortunately pre-occupied by thoſe great 
maſters of compoſition, the ancients, and ſuch of the 
moderns as have trod in their ſteps, leave them no room 
in that walk for the diſtinction at which they aim. They 
ſtrike out therefore into untried and pathleſs regions, and 
there ſtrain every nerve, and put in practice every artifice, 
to catch the attention and excite the wonder of mankind. 
Hence all thoſe various corruptions in literature, thoſe 
affectations of ſingularity and originality, thoſe quaint 
conceits, abrupt digreſſions, obſcene alluſions, wild ſtarts 
of fancy, and every other obliquity of a diſtorted wit, 
which vitiate the taſte, corrupt the morals, and pervert the 
principles of young and injudicious readers. Hence too all 
thoſe late profound diſcoveries — that to give youth a 
virtuous education is to fill them with bigotry and prejudice; 
that the right way to teach morality is to make vice appear 
amiable; that true wiſdom and philoſophy conſiſt in doubting 
of every thing, in combating all received opinions, and con- 
founding the moſt obvious dictates of common ſenſe in the 
inexplicable mazes of metaphyſical refinement ; that all 


eſtabliſhments, civil or religious, are iniquitous and per- 


nicious uſurpations on the liberties of mankind ; that the 
only way to be a goed Chriſtian, is to diſbelieve above one 
half of the Goſpel; that piety and-ſclf-government are duties 

not 


. 
not worth a wiſe man's notice; that benevolence is the fun 
of all virtue and all religion, and that one great proof of our 
benevolence is to ſet mankind afloat in ent. and 
make 22222 — oh 


Wurx theſe poſitions are this collected W And 
propoſed without fophiliry e or: diſguiſe to a plain underſtand- 
ing, they appear more like the ravings of a diſtempered 
brain, than the ſerious aſſertions of ſober and reaſonable men 
And yet they are notoriouſly nothing more than a faithful 
compendium of what ſome of the moſt favourite authors of 
the age, both foreign and domeſtic, avowedly recommend 
to us, as maxims of wiſdom and rules of conduct. Were 
they actually adopted as ſuch by the bulk of the people, it is 
eaſy to ſee what wild work they would make in ſociety, 
In effect, the recent opportunities we have had in this iſland; 
of obſerving the ridiculous extravagances reſulting from 
_ thoſe principles, and the infinite abſurdities of a practice 
formed on the too-prevailing ſyſtem of modern ethics, are 
abundantly fufficient to convince us of their utter unfitneſs 
for the uſes and the duties of common life, as well as for 
the purpoſes of the life to come. It behoves us, therefore, 
to guard our young diſciples with the utmoſt care againſt 
this viſionary fantaſtic philoſophy, which -owes its birth to 
the concurrence of much vanity and little judgment with a 
warm and ungoverned imagination, and is ſtudious to recom- 
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mend itſelf by the united charms of novelty and eloquenee. 
Theſe are indeed to young minds attractions almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible; but yet a right culture of the underſtanding will be 
an effectual ſecurity againſt them ; and, with ſome few im- 
provements, there cannot perhaps be a better for that pur- 
poſe, than the courſe of ſtudy marked out by the wiſdom of 
the univerſity to the youth of this place ; and which, to 
their praiſe Be it ſpoken, is e by them with aſtoniſh- 
ing 4 a0 and ſucceſs. 


Tur judicious mixture of polite letters and philoſophic 
ſciences, which is the neceflary preparative for their firſt 
degree, is admirably calculated at once to refine their taſte, 
enlarge their notions, and exalt their minds. By improving, 
in the firſt place, the acquaintance they have already made 
with the precious remains of antiquity, they will inſenſibly 
acquire a reliſh for true ſimplicity and chaſtity of compo- 
ſition. They will learn ſtrength and ſublimity of con- 
ception, accuracy of order, correctneſs, copiouſneſs and 
elegance of expreſſion. They will find that the moſt juſtly 
approved writers of our own times have formed themſelves on 
thoſe great models; and (as one, who well underſtood what 
originality was, expreſſes himſelf) they will perceive that, 
* a true genius is not any bold writer, who breaks through 
« the rules of decency to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the ſingu- 
* larity of his opinions, but one who, on a deſerving 

« ſubject, 


[ 13] 
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* 


true and noble thinking, which never entered into any 


imagination before; every ſtroke of whoſe pen is worth 
* all the paper blotted by hundreds of others in the whole 


6c courſe of their hves.* 


«cc 


The cultivation of logic, at the ſame time, and the moſt 


uſeful and practical branches of the mathematics (which are 
excellent examples of ſevere reaſoning and ſagacious inveſti- 
gation) will alſo be of fingular uſe in preſerving our youth 
from error, in every ſubſequent part of knowledge. It will 
teach them to arrange, and methodize, and connect their 
thoughts; to examine the arguments of others with a nice 
and critical penetration.z to purſue them through a long 
concatenation of dependant propoſitions, and diſcover 
whether any link in the chain of proofs be wanting; to 
diſtinguiſh ſenſe from ſound, ideas from words, haſty and 
peremptory deciſions from juſt and legitimate concluſions. 
It will put them upon their guard againſt bold and novel 
opinions, eſpecially if addreſſed to the imagination by ſtrokes 


of wit, or to the heart by affecting deſeriptions, rather than 


to the underſtanding by ſound and concluſive reaſoning. 
By keeping their judgment in conſtant exerciſe, it will im- 
prove and ſtrengthen that excellent and uſeful, but too little 


regarded, faculty. It will inſtruct them in the ſeveral 


* Propoſal for n improving; and aſcertaining the Engliſf tongue; in 
2 a Letter to Lord Oxtord. 


degrees 


ſubject, is able to open new ſcenes, and diſcover a vein of 
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degrees of certainty, and the various kinds of proof, of 
which different ſubjects are capable; the juſt grounds of 
doubt, aſſent, or diſbelief; the true limits and extent of 
the human underſtanding; that preciſe point, in ſhort, at 
which our curioſity ought to ſtop, and beyond which, all 
is uncertainty, conjecture, and darkneſs. 


Tur firſt ſuitable employment of our minds, thus im- 
proved, is to turn their new- acquired ſagacity inward upon 
themſelves, and with the help of the beſt ethical writers, 
ancient and modern, to make a careful inſpection into their 
own wonderful frame and conſtitution. Hence we ſhall 
perceive more diſtinctly, the nature and true value of the 
rational, the moral, the ſocial, the ſelfiſh, principles of 
action within us, and what tenour of life they point out to 
us as beſt accommodated to our circumſtances, and likely 
to produce the moſt happineſs: By leading young people 
early into ſuch enquiries as theſe, many things may be 
taught them of unſpeakable uſe to themſelves and others, 
and many admirable rules ſuggeſted to them for the regula- 
tion of their future conduct. 


AFTER this ſurvey of the moral, it is time to contem- 
plate the wonders of the material world. The great volume 
of nature is therefore now thrown open to the ſtudent. He 
is led by the hand of ſcience through all the uſeful and 


ſublime 


[15] 
ſublime diſcoveries of the Newtonian philoſophy. He is 
made acquainted with the ſeveral properties of matter, in all 
its various forms and modifications, on this globe of earth; 
and furniſhed with principles for increaſing and improving 
the conveniences of common life, He is then tranſported. 
to diſtant planets and other worlds. He inveſtigates the 
laws that govern their revolutions, and the forces that retain 
them in their orbits. He confiders the fun when it ſhineth, 
and the moon walking in brightneſs,* and all the hoſt of 
heaven ſtanding in array before him: and ſometimes extends 
his thoughts even beyond theſe, beyond the reach of ſenſe, 
to new firmaments and new lights, riſing up to his ima- 
gination, in endleſs ſucceſſion, through the regions of 
unbounded ſpace. But fo far is he from being fecrerly 
enticed, + as ſome have formerly been, to convert his admi- 
ration of theſe glorious luminaries, into an impious adora- 


tion of them, that they ſerve only, as they naturally ſhould 
do, to carry him up to their great Author, even the Farher 


of lizhts. F He ſees. the Deity plainly written in theſe 
ſplendid characters, and derives from them the juſteſt and 
moſt magnificent conceptions of his nature and attributes. 
At the ſame time, however, that he beholds theſe proofs of 
infinite wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, in the works of 
creation and providence, he meets alſo with ſuch inexpli- 


| 2 Job, xxxi. 26. 7 Job, xxxi. 27. | 1 James, i. 17. 
2 3 cable 
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160 
cable myſteries, at every ſtep he takes, throughout this 
whole amazing ſcene, as muſt incline him to the humbleſt 


opinion of his on limited underſtanding, the moſt awful 


veneration of the Sovereign Lord of the univerſe, and the 


moſt implicit reſignation of himſelf, and all his concerns to 
his Almighty Will. | 


' Metaphyſical ſpeculations, to which his next advance will 
be, tranſcend in ſublimity the moſt - refined theories that 
telate to the viſible world. They will teach him to abſtract, 
and extend, and ſpiritualize his ideas; and though he may 
not, perhaps, be able to go very far himſelf in a train of 
thought too unſubſtantial, frequently, for common intel- 
lects to ſeize, or to keep long diſtinctly in view; yet, 
ſome knowledge of them, will at leaſt ſecure him from being 
caught in the nets that others weave out of thoſe thin ma- 


terials; will qualify him to drag out falſhood and ſcepticiſm 
from the midſt of thoſe obſcure, and intricate, and crooked 


" mazes, in which they love to wander; to detect the endleſs 


errors, into which exceſſive ſubtilty and falſe refinement 
muſt neceſſarily lead us; to perceive that a quick under- 
ſtanding may as eaſily miſs the middle point where truth 
reſides, by going beyond it, as a dull one, by falling ſhort 
of it; and that there are in Religion, as in all ſciences, 
certain 8 and fundamental truths, which are only 

obſcured 
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[7 - 
obſcured by much reaſoning, and which, after wearying 
ourſelves in vain with endleſs diſquiſitions, muſt at laſt be 
left to intuitive perception, and the deciſions of common 
ſenſe. 0 


Tus do each of the ſeveral branches of knowledge, pur- 
ſued in this place, contribute ſomething towards the ſober- 
mindedneſs recommended by St. Paul: and when once, by 
means of all, or any, of theſe, this temper is' acquired, one 
would think it ſhould almoſt neceſſarily carry us on to the 
contemplation and belief of thoſe ſacred truths, whicl. 
Chriſtianity teaches concerning the nature and will of Him 
who made us. If we are frequently at a loſs in compre- 
hending and explaining the commoneſt objects around us; 
how fhall we find out the Almighty. to perfection? x If the 
religion of nature itſelf, the philoſophy of nature, the 
whole face of nature, is full of myſteries, does not this lead 
us to expect them in a revelation coming from the great 
Aurnox or NaTvRE ? does it not demonſtrate the utter 
futility of all objections to the difficulties that occur in the 
diſpenſation of grace? If, in human ſciences, we often 
perceive that abſtruſe reſearches ſerve only to bewilder and 
confound: us, and that, in our moſt important purſuits after 
truth, we muſt generally be ſatisfied with probable and pre- 
52. job, xi, 7. bh 

C ſumptive 
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ſumptive proofs, or plain facts, credibly atteſted to us; 
ſhould we not likewiſe in our ſpiritual concerns, be well 
content to abide by the ſame kind of evidence? If, laſtly, 


in judging by reaſon only, concerning our ſtate and con- 
duct, we are ſometimes doubtful what we ought to do, and 


5 oftener What we have to hope or fear; is it not extremely 
natural for us to obſerve how admirably the precepts and 

| diſcoveries of holy writ ſupply theſe great defects? how 

© much they elucidate and confirm the darker and more 
55 dubious intimations of our own minds; what infinite im- 
provements the ſcience of morals has received ſince the pub- 
lication of the Goſpel; and how abſolutely neceſſary that 


divine ſyſtem of doctrines and duties was, for remedying the 


imperfections of natural religion, ſtrengthening its obliga- 


tions, enforcing it with proper ſanctions, and giving it a 


5 = vital and effectual influence on the means _ actions of 


mankind. 


' Tues concluſions firmly ſettled in the underſtanding, wil 
3 am invincible barrier againſt all the deluſions gf /cience 


Fal Iely Jo called * ; and they appear ſo obvious, that it may 
be thought they cannot fail of being obſerved and embraced 


by every honeſt and conſiderate mind. But this is a matter 
of far too great moment to be left to fach probability. If 


therefore there be any defect in the fair plan of education 


* 1 Tim, vi. 29. 


es 
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adopted in this place, it is 'perhaps this; that revealed 


religion has not yet a proper rank aſſigned it here amongſt 
the other initiatory ſciences, is not made an indiſpenſable 


qualification for academical honours and rewards, has not, 
in ſhort, all that regard paid to it, which its own intrinſic 


worth, and the peculiar circumſtances at preſent attending it, 
ſeem to demand. | | 


IT is well known, that an unbounded freedom is now 


indulged to the publication of the moſt licentious opinions ; 
and that theſe are not, as formerly, confined to bulky 


volumes of infidelity, or to dull and phlegmatic reaſoners; 


but are diſperſed throughout the nation in the moſt com- 
modious and pleaſing vehicles, in works of fancy and 
amuſement, which make irreligion eaſy to the meaneſt 


capacities, and on which ſome of the firſt wits of the age 


are not aſhamed to waſte their time, and proſtitute their 
talents. Theſe are the books moſt likely to fall into 
the hands, and to captivate the hearts, of young men of 
rank and fortune, at that very dangerous period of life, 
when they firſt leave their colleges to mingle in the great 
world; and on theſe, if they have not here been taught 
ſounder principles and better things, they will moſt pro- 
bably form their notions of religion, and regulate their 
future lives. Add to this, that a very great part of thoſe 

C42 who 
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who are bred up amongſt us to the church, and from whoſe 


pious labours we muſt chiefly hope for a remedy to theſe 
evils, are frequently obliged, by the ſtraitneſs of their cir- 
cumſtances, to enter on the miniſterial office the moment 
they have taken their firſt degree, and are, many of them, 
immediately engaged in large and laborious cures. | Unleſs, | 
therefore, they have before this time acquired ſome tolerable 
knowledge of their profeſſion, how can they undertake to 
explain the Goſpel to others, and defend it againſt all 
oppoſers? May it not then, for theſe reaſons, ſeem ad- 
viſable for us to turn our thoughts a little more towards 
this great object, than has been hitherto uſual, or perhaps, 
till this time, needful? It is true, indeed, that the ſciences 
here chiefly cultivated, are an admirable foundation for any 
future ſuperſtructure of religion; and that, beſides this, in 
moſt private celleges, the fundamentals of Revelation itſelf 
are, by the excellent tutors with which this place abounds, 
explained and illuſtrated - in the ableſt manner to their re- 
ſpective pupils. But, conſidering what has been already 
ſaid, it may appear at leaſt doubtful whether ſomething more 


th this is not now become neceſſary; whether it will 


not be highly ſuitable to the wiſdom, the dignity, the 
fanctity, of this learned body, to lend the whole weight 
of their authority to ſo good a cauſe; to aſſiſt private 


inſtructions by public incitements, to give ſome fignal 


acade mical 


[=] 
academical encouragement- to this branch of knowledge, 
ſomething that ſhould make the cultivation of it not only 
highly creditable, but indiſpenſably neceſſary. And, for- 
tunately for us, the way is eaſy and open to the execution 
of any ſuch deſign. That noble ſpirit of emulation, which 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes the youth of this place, and 
puſhes them on to the moſt wonderful attainments in the 
abſtruſeſt ſciences, affords us an opportunity, which no 
other ſeminary in the world can furniſh, of raiſing whats 
ever fruit we pleaſe from ſo generous a ſtock. We have 
only to make revealed religion an eſſential part of univerſity 
learning, and aſſign to it a proper ſhare of the uſual hono- 
rary rewards, and it will ſoon. be purſued with the fame 
ardour of mind and vigour of application, as all the other 
parts of literature. The current of ſtudy amongſt us, which 
was formerly thought to run too ſtrongly towards mathe- 
matical ſubjects, has of late years, by means of the ex- 
cellent inſtitutions in favour of claſſical learning, been, in 

part, diverted into another and more uſeful courſe. By 
the method here propoſed, (or any other of the ſame ten- 
dency. which ſhould be judged more eligible) there would 
be one more, and that a {till nobler, channel opened to 
it: and ſome few of thoſe many hours, and thoſe. fine 
talents, which are ſtill, perhaps, too laviſhly waſted here 
ſometimes on abſtract ſpeculations in the moſt precious 


and 


T2] 

and * part of life, would be then more pro- 
fitably employed in learning the elements of practical wiſ- 
dom, and rendering the occupations of ſolitude ſubſervient 
to the uſes of active life, * gs of in W and 
| "as ak Ki of true piety: | 


1 Tas 6 4 in the concluſion of the laſt cen- 
tury, the honour of giving birth to a ſtupendous ſyſtem of 
philoſophy, erected by its great diſciple NEewrToN, on the 
immovable baſis of experiment and demonſtration; which, 
by degrees, ſupplanted and overthrew a viſionary though 
ingenious repreſentation of nature, drawn by fancy, and 
ſupported by conjecture. Animated with this ſucceſs, let 
it now endeavour. to puſh its conqueſts {till further into the 
regions of ignorance and error, to baniſh from the kingdom 
the extravagant conceits of modern ſcepticiſm, no leſs de- 
ſtitute of all foundation in truth, utility, and found reaſon- 
ing, than the philoſophical romance of Deſcartes ; and to 
eſtabliſh for ever in the minds of the Britiſh youth, a reli- 
gion founded not on the enticing words of man's wiſdom, but 
on the demonſtration of the ſpirit and the power of God *. 


This will be to promote, in the moſt effectual manner, 
the benevolent purpoſes of thoſe great benefactors we are 


TY Cor. ii. 4, 5. 
3 nov 
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now going to commemorate; Whoſe firſt object: in theſe 
magnificent foundations was, undoubtedly, the advance- . 
ment of religion; who, with a true greatneſs of foul, carried 
their views forwards into eternity, and plainly meant, that 
in theſe clegant retreats, we ſhould not only lay the foun- 
dations of immortal fame on earth, but qualify ourſelves for 
obtaining, through the merits of our Redeemer, a real and 
truly glorious immortality in heaven. 


| Lately publiſhed, | | 
THE SECOND EDITION 
Or a SERMON, preached before the Honourable ne or 
eb January 30, 1 1767, | 
Printed for T. Payns, at the Mews-Gate. | 
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